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itself it interests and holds the audience, nobody pays
any attention to its locality or localisms.

"But an English audience sitting before an American
play hears mention of West Twenty-third Street or
Washington Square, and while it is wondering just
where and what these localities are an important inci-
dent in the dramatic action slips by unnoticed. Not
that English audiences are at all prejudiced against
American plays. They take them in the same general
way that Americans take English plays. Each public
asks, 'What have you got?' As soon as it hears that
the play is good it is interested.

"English, audiences, for example, were quick to dis-
cover the fun in 'The Dictator' when Mr. Collier acted
it in London, though it" was full of the local color of
New York, both in the central character and in the
subject. Somehow the type and the speeches seemed
to have a sort of universal humor. I tried it first on
Barrie. He marked in the manuscript the places that
he could understand. The piece never went better
in America.

"On the other hand, one reason why 'Brewster's
Millions' did not go well in London was because the
severely logical British mind took it all as a business
proposition. The problem was sedately figured out on
the theory that the young man did not spend the in-
herited millions.

"If the locality of an American play happens to be
a mining village, it is better to change its scenes to a
similar village in Australia when you take the play to
London. Then the audience is sure to understand.
The public of London gave *The Lion and the Mouse'
an enthusiastic first night, but it turned out that they
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